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that the man who was foremost to 
wrench the rights of America from 
the tyrannical grasp of Britain, was 
among the last to relinquish his own 
oppressive hold of poor and unof- 
fending negroes. 

In the name of justice what can 
induce you thus to tarnish your own 
well earned celebrity, and to im- 
pair the fair features of American 
liberty, with so foul and indelible a 
blot ? Avarice is said to be the vice 
ofage. Your slaves, old and young, 
male and female, father, mother, and 
child, mighc, in the estimation of a 
Virginian planter, be worth from 
fifteen to twenty thousand pounds. 
Now, Sir, are yog sure that the un- 
willingness which you have shown to 
liberate your negroes does not pro- 
ceed from some lurking pecuniary 
considerations ? If this be the case, 
and there are those who firmly be- 
lieve' it is, then there is no flesh left 
in your heart; and present reputa- 
tion, future fame, and all that is 
estimable among the virtuous, are, 
for a few thousand pieces of paltry 
yellow dirt, irremediably renounced. 
Edward Rushton. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

on HOMER. 

HOMER, whom Longinns digni- 
fies with the title of The Poet, 
has had ample justice done to his 
merits, by the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of admirers, which every 
age, since his writings were collect- 
ed, has brought to his shrine. A 
panegyric on the excellencies of 
the works ascribed to him, would 
at this period be not only unneces- 
sary, but actually impertinent. The 
unanimity in applause on this head, 
displayed by agesasdiffereut in tastes 
and pursuits, as in period, by men 
of every rank, of every nation, and 
of every time, irresistibly estab- 



lishes the elaims of the Iliad and 
Odysse3> to the admiration of man- 
kind. 

When a work has passed so many 
and so varied ordeals, as these have, 
and all possibility of advancing any 
thing new on such, a subject, may 
seem fairly at an end, the announ- 
cing of any further observationsmay, 
at first sight, appear to threaten the 
crambe. repetita. It may be advi- 
sable then lo state, that it is not the 
intention of this essay to repeat the 
oft-repeated, and perhaps now nau- 
seating cant of criticism, on the 
beauty of language, fertility of in- 
vention, &c. that have distinguished 
those writings, but to excite the at- 
tention of the literary world, and 
lead them to consider Homer, and 
the works ascribed in a point of 
view, in which I am not conscious of 
having seen them yet presented. 

In all that has been written on 
this subject, not the smallest doubt 
ever seems to have been entertain- 
ed about the tradition, which as- 
cribes the Iliad and Odyssey as they 
now exist, to Homer. The unin- 
terrupted voice of tradition is cer- 
tainly a very powerful support to 
the claims made for him in the full- 
est extent, but this tradition itself, if 
fairly examined, seems to admit of 
some exceptions. 

The better way, perhaps, to bring 
the common traditions concerning 
him, and the claims founded 011 
them, to test, will-be to present the 
reflections that have arisen from a 
consideration of the subject, with- 
out a formal logical arrangement of 
cause and consequence. 

That part of the traditions which 
concern his birth-place, parentage, 
and education, is too well known to 
require a repetition of it, particular- 
ly as the utmost that can be collect- 
ed from it, is, that he ivas born, and 
that he died. But the opinions of 
some moderns on this point are so 
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much oat of the common track, as to 
be worth perusal, were it for their 
singularity only. A. M. Girardet, 
in some dissertations published in 
1788, writes thus: "Who was this 
Homer? Is not his very existence 
founded on an equivocation ? for I 
remark, that the wn' 'a/nvti is exact- 
ly the Hebrew 23 X> *7Q M o>»o 
rim words from "T }_^ {*? amar he 
spoke; and that name was commonly 
given to poeiical narrations of impor- 
tant events. These narrations were in 
fact called t?rn words; thence the 
name Epopee. We know nothing; 
of his life, birth, or death. It is 
astonishing that we should be so 
little acquainted with so celebrated 
a man, who is said to have left chil- 
dren behind him. His Iliad and 
Odyssey were scarcely known in 
Greece before the time of Lycurgus. 
Aristarchus arranged them in 24 books 
by order of Pisistratus ; they then 
bore the name of Rhapsodies, or, 
poems sewed together" 

Homer, according to this conjec- 
ture, dwindles away into a mere 
name, and from having been con- 
sidered as « human creature, must 
take his station among the mere 
nouns appellative, with the signi- 
fication of dialogues 

The conjecture of anolher modern 
is much more creditable to Homer; 
for so far from degrading him into a 
inere name ot title, as M.Girardet has 
done, Dr. Bently is said to have 
written a treatise to p*ove the re- 
ality of the author, not as the Homer 
of the Greeks, 1 " however, but as- — 
Solomon, King of Israel ! ! ! 

The classical conjectures on the 
birth-place and education of Homer, 
though not so laughably and absurd- 
ly wild as these, are equally vague. 
In fact, the obscurity in which he is 
involved, an obscurity, we may say, 
as great 2000 years ago as now, is 
utterly incompatible with any great 
degree of enlightenment and know- 



ledge in the age, in which he is said 
to have lived. All the other famous 
men among the Greeks, whether 
orators, poets, or philosophers, whose 
works have reached us, whether en. 
tire or in part, furnish in their own 
works, or in the writings of others, 
sufficient to satisfy the natural and 
laudable desire men feel to become 
acquainted with the minute particu- 
lars and private anecdotes of men of 
genius. 

Hesiod, who flourished, accord- 
ing to some, nearly a century be- 
fore Homer, has left some traces of 
himself in the remembrance of men. 
His works are by no means so poetic* 
so generally interesting, as those as- 
cribed to Homer; and yet his bio- 
graphy is pretty clearly detailed, 
and it is worthy of remark, that tra- 
dition records Homer and Hesiod to 
have been cotemporaries, and that 
the latter was the victor on occasion 
of a poetical contest between them. 

In presence of clear evidence, tra- 
dition is justly set aside; but when 
evidence is wanting, and tradition is 
founded in probabilities, it is then 
the dictate of common sense to re- 
ceive it at its value. To apply this, 
sorr.t accounts state Homer to have 
been prior to Hesiod, some contem- 
porary with him, and some long af- 
ter. As they are perfectly equal in 
point of evidence, we may consider 
them as traditions of equal weight 
in themselves, and direct our atten- 
tion to some circumstances which 
will turn the scale. If we build on 
the first tradition, we must suppose 
a 'case unparallelled in any age or 
country, and consequently incre» 
dible, as being contrary to all hu- 
man experience, namely, that so 
meager, jejune, and uninteresting 
work, as any of those ascribed to 
Hesiod, should have been produced 
at one age, and that a ruder and less 
cultivated age should have produced 
the works of Homer so exquisite, so 
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highly finished, as to serve for an 
object of untired admiration for the 
most highly cultivated ages since. 
This is a supposition so wholly de- 
void of probability, as to contain its 
confutation in itself, and we may 
hence conclude, that the Iliad did 
not commence its career of glory 
at that period. That so finished a 
composition as either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, which have served as mo- 
dels to future ages, should, in short, 
have been composed at any period 
near the time of Hesiod, is most im- 
probable. Such high perfection in 
any composition, bespeaks a growth 
in science and knowledge, and a 
series of preceding efforts. Thus it 
has been with dramatic, lyric, and 
satiric poetry, with the sister arts, 
painting and music, with statuary, 
with oratory, philosophy, and 
with every object of the men- 
tal faculties of man. Where then 
are the traces of such precursors of 
the Iliad? The only well-attested 
works of that kind are Hesiod's; 
they are in existence, and demon- 
strate a very low state indeed of the 
poetic art. 

These observations make it pro- 
bable, thai the Iliad was not com- 
posed at the time supposed. And 
yet the tradition already mentioned 
of Hesiod's victory, makes it appear 
not improbable, that Homer lived 
either at the same time, or near it. 
Viewing the works of either, as they 
now exist, we must see the absur- 
dity of supposing, for a moment, 
that any dispute could exist as to 
their merits. We might as well 
contend for the equality of the glim- 
mering taper, and the noon-day* 
smi. The tradition could not tyave 
existence, if the works we now jre- 
ceive as Homer's were then ascribed 
to him, and whether the tradition be 
true or false, still it demonstrates, 
that there was a time in which a 
Competition between the two poets 



was not considered an impossibility » 
that is, that at one time the vast in- 
equality now evident had no exis- 
tence. 

Horner is supposed to have flourish- 
ed about 9 centuries before Christ, 
and there is good reason to suppose, 
that the poems he is said to have 
composed, were not committed to 
writing, but that, like the poems 
among rude nations, were composed 
on the suggestion of some remark- 
able event, and then handed from 
bard to bard by memory. About a 
century after, Lycurgus brought 
some detached pieces of his poems 
to Sparta, and it was not till full 
300 years after the time of Homer, 
that Pisistratus appeared at Athens, 
as the Editor of Homer. He collect- 
ed all the Rhapsodists he could in- 
duce to come, and committed to 
writing every thing' they could re- 
peat. He offered rewards to all 
Whoco'uld recite any thing that was 
supposed to belong to Homer, and 
had every thing written down, even 
though it had been given him be- 
fore. After the task of collection 
was completed, he intrusted the duty 
of arranging, connecting, and re- 
trenching to a number of learned 
men, by whose united labours the 
Iliad and Odyssey received their re- 
gularity of form. Finally, Aristar- 
chus about 150 years before Christ, 
revised these celebrated poems, and 
gave them that form which they 
have thus far preserved. On revis- 
ing this mass of facts, and consider- 
ing the traditions noticed above, it 
must immediately occur, that there 
is a ^reat degree of discordancy and 
improbability in the generally re- 
ceived account of Homer and his 
works. It must appear improbable, 
that the author of such poems could 
have been so little known ; that he 
could have lived in an age so igno- 
rant as not to have the ability to 
record him; that he could have 
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lived so near the time of Hesiod, 
whether before or after his. time, 
and have made so gigantic a stride 
towards perfection ;. that he could 
have produced such a prodigy of 
genius, at a time when even the art 
of committing things to writing was 
unknown ; that the poems could 
have passed through so many ages 
by mere oral tradition, and still ex- 
hibit such unity — it is in short ut- 
terly impossible,, as being contrary 
to the usual process of nature, that 
one man, in a rude age, and under 
every disadvantage, should produce 
at once such a work, as, to judge by 
analogy in other cases, would re- 
quire successive improvements, and 
all the advantages of accumulated 
experience to produce. Add to this, 
that the authentic history of the man- 
ner in which these poems were edi- 
ted, furnishes additional strength to 
the preceding conclusions. Does it 
not fairly warrant the ictea, that 
300 yearsoforal tradition in detach- 
ed pieces must have contributed to 
disturb the original poem ? That 
the vast variety of those who recited 
from memory only, might, tVom va- 
rious motives, have added to, or ta- 
ken from what they had learned ? 
And that the collators of those collec- 
tions would naturally choose or reject 
what came the nearest to their own 
ideas of excellence ? It is not im- 
probable too, that they would have 
found the necessity of sometimes 
interweaving a few connective ver- 
ses. 

Under all these circumstances, 
the idea snrely is warrantable, that 
Homer, and the works now ascribed 
to him, are fairly separable. The 
fact seems to be, that such a person 
as Homer did exist, that he wrote, 
gome poems on the subject of the 
siege of Troy, and the wanderings 
»f Ulysses; but that the poems now 
the subjects of our admiration, have 
attained to their unrivalled excel- 



lence through the taste and judg- 
ment of their illustrious editor, and 
his able coadjutors, and that the 
poems, as originally written by Ho- 
mer, compared with theu~ present 
state, are like a child, the offspring 
of wretchedness and want, which, 
taken under the protection of some 
generous patron, has attained to man- 
ly vigour, and unequalled beauty. 

Warden. 

To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 

T I 'HE letter in your last month's 
•*- number, on the mysterious Ju- 
nius, caught my attention most for- 
cibly, and I turned to it immediate- 
ly, but, I must say, to my disap- 
pointment; and perhaps every dis- 
cussion on the question, who was 
Junius ? will end in the same man- 
ner. Yet it is singular, that the 
shadow* has been of no use to direct 
us to the substance. As 1 have not 
seen the December Magazine, I can- 
not conceive why A. -P. is so angry 
at the supposition of Mr. Boyd being 
the author of those famous letters; 
and am inclined to suppose, as 
your -March correspondent seems to 
do, that he conceives Bovd to have 
been incapable of such productions. 
Boyd is so little known as a writer, 
except by mere report, that it is not 
in the power of many to give an opi- 
nion of his merits : but it happens 
rather singularly, that Wis son, a 
gentleman of extensive classical ac- 
quirements, should coincide in opi- 
nion with A. P. so far, as to declare 
his firm persuasion to be, that his 
father was not the author of them, 
but differ so widely in the reason he 
gives foe that opinion. For be thinks 
the letters unworthy of his father. It 
is certainly a fact, that Chalmers, 
the same who has distinguished him- 
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